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product for which the merchants felt certain of finding a ready
market. The merchant, with a swiftly expanding world-market
before him as factory costs of production fell, was eager to
secure a larger supply of the new factory products; and he
could hope to get them only by being ready to supply a large
part of the requisite capital, and often to take an actual share
in the rsisks of capitalist production.
There can be no doubt that in the earlier stages of the
Industrial Revolution the bulk of the new capital needed for
creating and working the new factories came from the mer-
chants. It must be remembered that at this time, except in
London, the business of banking was only being slowly differen-
tiated from that of the merchant. The provincial banks began
largely as merchant businesses, dealing in goods. This led
them into the financing of industry; and, by way of acting as
financiers to the industrial capitalists, some of them were drawn
on to drop their merchant businesses, and concentrate wholly
on banking. Others turned into industrialists; and yet others
finally dropped industrial financing, and reverted to purely
merchant activities. But for the time being the merchants, as
merchants, supplied the largest part of the capital for new-
factory enterprise.
Of course, not all the capital came in this way. There were
industrialists, such as Matthew Boulton, who were wealthy
enough to build up new factories mainly out of their own
resources. There were rich men, such as Dr. Roebuck, Watt's
first financier, who applied their own wealth to the creation of
factories. There were syndicates of a few rich men, not neces-
sarily drawn from the merchant class, who made a regular
business of financing promising young factory entrepreneurs
by entering into a series of partnerships with them, each for a
separate factory. Richard Arkwright made himself a partner
with a number of people in this way, and became the control-
ling financial influence in quite a cluster of separate enterprises.
Moreover, especially in the case of coal-mining and the other
extractive industries, the great landlords, whose wealth had
been largely increased by enclosure and the war-time rise in
rents as well as by urban development, became the principal
financiers, working their mining properties either directly